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so recently reached us that we must be pardoned for now making 
upon it only the briefest remarks possible. According to Mr. Cas- 
sin’s view, Prof. P. L. S. Miiller’s edition of Linnzus’s ¢ Systema 
Nature,’ published at Nuremberg between 1773 and 1776, 
will effect a very great revolution in our nomenclature, so 
much so that we think it expedient, in a future number of 
this Journal, to go thoroughly into the subject, and reprint 
from Mr. Cassin’s list the names, conferred by Miiller at this 
period, which will have to take precedence of the appellations of 
Boddaert even, and, of course, of later writers. We believe 
Miiller’s work to be extremely scarce,—at present we are not 
even aware whether a copy of it exists in this country ; it will 
therefore he the more incumbent upon us to place our readers 
in possession of as much information about it as we can. 
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Tue following letters have been received :—addressed “To the 
Editor of the ‘ Ibis.’” 
Tamsuy, Formosa, llth August, 1864. 

Sir,—* .... The bird-season closed here in June, and I have 
done little in that time. At Foochow I saw a pair of Pericrocoti 
that looked to me very like my P. cantonensis (Ibis, 1861, p. 42), 
though I should rather have expected P. sordidus so far north ; 
I did not, however, procure specimens. My new Hypsipetes 
niveiceps [Ibis, 1864, p. 424], from Swatow, also occurs in the 
mountains near Foochow, as does also a Nuthatch. .... The 
young of Alcippe brunnea, Gould, like the young of A. morrisonia, 
mihi (Ibis, 1868, p. 296), resembles the adult, but wants the 
black streaks on either side of the hind neck. 

A word on Cuckoos, and I have done for the present. The 
Cuckoo of the Tamsuy vicinity is a small species, a good deal 
smaller than Cuculus kelungensis, mihi (Ibis, 1863, p. 394), and 
mottled with black on the axillaries. It utters the notes “ cooh- 
cooh ” very abruptly, and usually when perched on the top of a 
conspicuous part of some tree. It is rather shy of approach. 
I have distinguished my specimens of it, for the present, as C. 
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tamsuicus. I have done with Tamsuy just now, and shall be off 
by the middle of the month to take up my station at Takow, 
whence you will hear from me so soon as I have anything special 


to report. I am, &c., 
ROBERT SWINHOE. 


In continuation of former extracts from Mr. Swinhoe’s notes, 
we print the following :— 


AccIPITER VIRGATUS (Temm .). 

Length 14-5 in.; wing 8°5 in.; 5th quill rather longer than 4th, 
and longest ; 7th about °15 shorter than 2nd ; 6th about between 
2nd and 3rd; Ist, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th deeply indented on inner 
web, the 4th the least and the 5th scarcely appreciably so. Tail 
6:7 in. ; rectrices broad, slightly narrowing towards their obtuse 
tips, little graduated, the outermost one being about } inch 
shorter than the centrals. Tarse 2°5 in. ; mid toe 1°7, its claw '5. 
Inner toe shorter than the outer, but with its large claw nearly 
equal to the outer with its claw. Legs greenish yellow; 
yellower on the toes, which have orange soles; claws hooked, 
sharp, and black. Bill bluish at the base, dark at the tip and 
on culmen; tomia festooned deeply. Cere greenish yellow. 
Upper plumage deep brown; nearly black on the head, cheeks, 
and nape, and having black edges to many of the dorsals. 
Quills: 2nd to the 5th indented on their outer edge; all 
obscurely banded. Tail pale brown, with a tinge of yellowish 
grey, with four broad black transverse bands, the outer rectrices 
having six narrow lighter bands on the inner web, with a broad 
dark tip to each. All the feathers are patched with white on their 
inner webs at their bases. Throat white, with black median 
streaks to the feathers. Axillaries white, tinged with cream- 
colour, spotted and barred with black. Under wings more or less 
whitish, barred with blackish. A few black drops occur on the 
centre of the breast; but the greater part of that and the sides 
of the belly are yellowish brown, rather narrowly barred with 
white. Under tail-coverts white, with a few blackish bars. The 
rest of the under plumage brown, barred with white. Under 
tail pale, and more faintly barred than on upper surface. Under 
rachids of rectrices white. The brown of the upper parts has 
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a gloss of purple in some lights.. Front of tarse feathered for 
about # inch. 

The specimen from which the above note was taken was 
brought to me from the interior in May; it answers well to 
Jerdon’s description of the female of A. virgatus (B. of India, 
vol. i. p. 52). A. virgatus has not hitherto been noted from 
Eastern Asia ; but as it is stated to extend along the Archipelago 
to the Philippines, there is no reason why it should not also 
occur in Formosa. I saw a Sparrow-Hawk wheeling about, the 
other day, over a wooded valley. It looked very like an indivi- 
dual of this species ; but I was not able to get a shot at it. 


SULA SINICADVENA, Swinhoe. 

In my China list, published in the ‘ Proceedings,’ I have set 
down No. 404, Sula fusca, Shaw, as seen from Shanghai, and 
recorded in the ‘ Fauna Japonica’ from Japan. The bird I saw 
while in England was in Mr. Whiteley’s hands, and I was in- 
formed by Mr. Whiteley that the specimen was brought home 
together with some other Chinese birds, and that he felt sure it 
was Chinese. The evidence not being satisfactory, I entered 
the bird in my list on the faith of its having been noted in the 
‘Fauna Japonica.” But the other day a specimen having been 
captured on board a steamer between this port and Foochow, I 
have been induced to try and identify it correctly. My speci- 
men tallies, as far as I recollect, entirely with the specimen seen 
in Mr. Whiteley’s hands. What the Japanese bird is like I can- 
not say, as I do not think it is described in the ‘ Fauna Japonica’; 
or, if it were, I have not that work by me: the description does 
not occur in my extracts from it. I consequently refer to Blyth’s 
‘ Catalogue,’ wherein (page 296) I find two species noted from the 
tropical seas, Bay of Bengal, &c., Sula fiber (L.) and Sula pisca- 
tor (L.). In Bonaparte’s € Conspectus,’ the former of these stands 
(vol. 11. p. 164) as Dysporus sula (L.), (D. fiber and D. fusca both 
being its synonyms), the latter as Piscatrix candida (Br.). The 
latter is expressly stated to be found in China, and in Van der 
Hoeven’s ‘ Handbook of Zoology’ (vol. ii. p. 387) is said “ to be 
taught by the Chinese to catch fish.” S. piscatriz may, for aught 
I know-to the contrary, be a Chinese bird ; but I believe in this 


+ 
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country the piscatorial education is confined to the Cormorant. 
However that may be, the bird under consideration is by no means 
referable to that species. I supposed it before to be the true S. 
fiber vel fusca; but Bonaparte gives of that species, “ subtus a 
jugulo albus,’ while ours has the whole of the under neck and 
breast concolorous with the upper parts. I can hardly imagine 
that this species has so long escaped detection, but think it pru- 
dent to christen it afresh at the head of my description of it; 
and should it prove a previously described form, it will be easy 
enough for you to quash my name and substitute the proper 
one. Under the head of Sula bassana, Pallas (Zoograph. Rosso- 
Asiat. ii. p. 807) states that Gannets are most rarely met with 
on the coast of Siberia, and that “zn orientali Oceano Stellerus 
unica vice cum Cane Lagopo pugnantem cepit, in itinere vero Ame- 
ricano sepius in Pelago volantem inter Procellarias vidit.” This 
may, however, refer to several species. His description appears 
to be that of the true S. bassana. 

Sula sinicadvena, 3. Skin bare on forehead a little in front 
of and round the eye; the feathers advancing a little way under 
the eyes, and then receding and going round the throat in a 
gently festooned line. Bill along culmen to frontal feathers 4°5, 
to gape 5'4 in.; gonys to edge of gular feathers 5-15, alongside 
of lower maxilla to edge of feathers 5'8 in. Bill and face-skin pale 
yellow, deeper on the bare skin, plumbeous in front and round 
the eye. Tomia serrated; mouth smooth, without papille, 
plumbeous. Tongue nearly obsolete. Iris light pearly grey, 
blackening near pupil, with a black outer rim. Legs pale yel- 
lowish, with a slight tinge of green; claws light plumbeous, that 
of middle toe broadly pectinated. General plumage deep brown, 
with the under shafts of remiges and rectrices white. The under 
body, fromthe breast downwards, and under wing-coverts white, in 
parts with a smoky and brownish tinge, as if, when younger, the 
bird had been entirely brown. Length 31} in.; wing 16in.; Ist 
quill -2 longer than 2nd, and longest in wing ; tail 9 in., cuneate 
and acuminate, of 14 stiff feathers, each running to a point, two 
central longest, the rest much graduated. Tarse 1°9 in. ; middle 
toe and claw 3°6 in. ; toes all connected by membrane. The in- 
ternal parts were much shrunk, as the bird had been kept several 
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days without food; but the testes were large and well deve- 
loped, and the specimen is to all appearance an adult male. 

This species, if distinct from S. fiber, as Bonaparte’s descrip- 
tion would show it to be, must be the bird of Japan hitherto 
mistaken for that bird. Large numbers of a white-backed spe- 
cies were seen by me off the coast of Siam; they might have 
been S. piscatriz, but they looked to me more the size of S. bas- 
sana. 

ROBERT SWINHOE. 
Amoy, 5th October, 1864. 

Sır, —On the 19th September a Pelican was shot and brought 
to me by the constable attached to this Consulate. The bird 
was all alone, and rather early in his arrival. He is of the 
species usually found in these waters during winter, with a 
short recurved crest; but by what term is this species known to 
science? P. onocrotalus, L., is given from India and Japan ; 
and from the former place a smaller species is noted by Blyth 
as the P. philippensis (Gmel.), P. roseus (Gmel.), P. manillensis 
(Gmel.), P. javanicus (Horsf.). The smaller species Blyth sub- 
sequently identified with P. crispus (Bruch), which name is, I 
presume, of later date, and will have to sink into a synonym*. 
I took home with me no entire skin of this Pelican, and am 
therefore unable to speak with certainty whether ours is referable 
to the same species; but I should surmise that there are strong 
grounds for this conclusion. 

PELECANUS PHILIPPENSIS (Gmel.). Total length, from tip of bill 
to end of tail, 4 feet ; expanse 6 feet 9 inches. Wing, from carpal 
curve, 224 inches; bill, along culmen, 184 ; lower mandible 14}. 
Bill and gular pouch yellowish flesh-colour ; irides ochreous ; 
legs brown; general plumage cream-colour. Head and neck 
covered with small downy feathers of a light pearl-grey. Occi- 
pital crest-feathers about 14 inch long, soft and acuminate, 
recurved. The plumage washed with a roseate hue, much deeper 
on the back. Many of the scapulars, upper tail-coverts, and 
wing-coverts brown on their stems. Primaries, winglet, and 
secondaries hair-brown, deepest on the two first ; the last, for the 


* We doubt whether this will be the case, the true P. crispus being one 
of the largest species.—Ep. 
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most part, broadly margined with brownish cream-colour, of. 
which colour the tertiaries and greater wing-coverts partake 
largely. Tail composed of sixteen broad, stiffish feathers, pointed 
at tip, with thick black stems, the laterals being somewhat in- 
curved. Length of tail 74 inches from root to tip of central 
feathers; the extreme lateral 24 inches shorter than the central, 
the rest graduated, giving a rounded form to the tail when ex- 
panded. Most of the rectrices are cream-colour ; but some have 
a strong admixture of brown, showing that the bird is not quite 
mature. In full plumage, I opine, the whole tail, with the exception 
of the dark stems, would be cream-colour, as also the entire wing- 
coverts and tertiaries. Under parts white, washed with fine roseate. 
The cere, supercilium, and beyond the eye bare; the skin-line 
rounding towards the angle of the mouth, retiring in a semicircle 
on the basal side of the lower mandible, advancing again below it, 
and then retiring and keeping well clear of the throat, which is 
connected with the gaping crura by a deep loose skin up to their 
apical junction. The crura terminate in a dertrum opposite to the 
hooked dertrum that terminates the culmen. The Zines of the 
upper mandible are narrow at starting, then, expanding into a 
spatula, gradually contract to the tip. This mandible is rounded 
at its sides for about one-third of its length, and then flattens 
into a spatula, its greatest breadth being 14 inch, its least breadth 
1 in., and the culmen on either side-is distinctly grooved ; nos- 
trils indistinct, and covered with a membrane. Hind toe lateral ; 
all the toes connected by amembrane. No pecten on the middle 
claw. Tibia bare for about 1 inch; tarse 34 in. long ; middle toe 
and claw 5} in., hind toe and claw 2} in. The'weather being 
hot at the time, the body became putrid, and was thrown away; I 
was therefore, I regret to say, unable to determine the sex of 
the specimen, or to note any anatomical details. 

I am told that a large number of Gallinaceous birds have been 
forwarded alive to the Acclimatization Society at Paris from 
Pekin ; among others, several specimens of Crossoptilon and some 
beautiful kinds of Pheasants. They went by the “ Messageries 
Impériales”’; so you will probably have heard of them before this 


reaches you. l I am, &c., 
ROBERT SWINHOE. 
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5 Peel Terrace, Brighton, 
Nov. 25, 1864. 

Sir,—On the 2nd of this month a boy brought to Mr. 
Swaysland, the naturalist in this place, a very small bird of an 
unknown species, which he had just caught outside the town. 
Mr. Swaysland immediately sent for me; and I carefully ex- 
amined it alive to discover, if possible, any signs of captivity. 
The edges of the feathers and the top of the head were perfect ; 
and, above all, there were no square marks on the feet, such as 
are caused by the perch of a cage. These indications being all 
satisfactory, I concluded that we had a wild bird before us, and 
a short investigation made it pretty clear that the species was 
the Emberiza pusilla of Pallas. 

I then wrote to Mr. Gould, who kindly undertook to exhibit 
it at the meeting of the Zoological Society on November 8th, and 
he has since drawn its portrait for his magnificent book on British 
birds. 

On the 30th September, this year, another living example of 
the Tawny Pipit (Anthus rufescens), caught near Brighton, was 
brought alive to Mr. Swaysland, who showed it me at once. This 
is the third I have seen : the two former ones were mentioned in 
the ‘ Ibis’ (1863, pp. 37, 38) ; and I consider this Pipit now 
takes rank as a British bird, which Emberiza pusilla can as yet 
be hardly said to do. I remain, &c., 

Grorce Dawson Row Ley. 


Sir,—During the greater part of the month of September 
a pair of Ospreys (Pandion halieetus) frequented the large 
reservoirs of the Paddington Canal at Wilstone, Herts, and 
Marworth, Bucks, two villages immediately adjoining my own 
parish. They were very fearless and tame, catching fish whilst 
persons were standing close by. Their sociable habits, alas ! 
proved fatal to them; for, on the 30th September, the female 
bird was killed while in the act of eating a fish. It was sent to 
a village bird-stuffer, who unfortunately laid it on the floor of an 
outhouse. A rat got in during the night, and terribly mutilated 
the head. It was not till after this occurred that I heard of the 
bird having been killed. Its owner, as soon as he heard of the 
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interest I felt in the subject, most kindly gave me the skin, 
which is now in the hands of Mr. Cooke, of Derby, who will, I 
hope, be able to repair the damage. The specimen is otherwise 
a very fine one, and seems to be a last year’s bird. 

The male bird continued in the neighbourhood for a short 
time after the female was shot, but then disappeared. Mr. Gould 
informs me that about this time a male Osprey was killed on the 
Thames, near Maidenhead, which, I think with him, must have 
been the mate of my bird. In 1863 another specimen was killed 
at Halton, a small village about three miles hence. It was 
sitting on the towing-path of the canal, engaged in devouring 
the body of a pigeon which had been thrown out of an adjoining 
dove-cote. It was stuffed, and is in the possession of Sir Anthony 
de Rothschild. 

On the 4th of June, as my sisters and myself were walking 
on a rough hilly down in this parish, we disturbed a Cirl Bunt- 
ing (Emberiza cirlus) from her nest, containing three eggs, in a 
wild juniper-bush. I have several times seen the male of this 
species in this parish, and I have twice had specimens brought 
me from the adjoining parish of Pitstone, Bucks. I am inclined 
to think it breeds here regularly, and is far more common than 
is generally supposed. I am, &c., | 

H. Harpur Crewe. 


The Rectory, Drayton-Beauchamp, Tring, 
Nov. 28, 1864. 


26 Charlotte Street, Bedford Square, 
December 1864. 

Sır —The Messrs. Pratt, taxidermists, of 44 Ship Street, 
Brighton, have kindly forwarded for my inspection a very fine 
example of a Rock-Pipit, which differs so remarkably from our 
well-known species, Anthus obscurus, that I have but little hesi- 
tation in considering it distinct, and still less in referring it to 
the Anthus spinoletta of Continental authors, of which A. mon- 
tanus is regarded as a synonym. Independently of the example 
mentioned, the Bishop of Oxford has submitted to me a second 
specimen from the same source. Both these individuals were 
doubtless mounted from the flesh of birds recently killed on our 
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south coast. The following is a copy of the note received from 
Mr. Pratt, respecting the individuals in question :— 
“44 Ship Street, Brighton, 
“ December 1864. 
“Dear Sır, —Mr. Jeffreys informed me, last evening, that you 
would like to see a specimen of our Water-Pipits. We beg there- 
fore to forward by rail to you the remaining specimen ; the other 
the Bishop of Oxford has taken to London to be examined : 
unfortunately we cannot give the date of capture of either of 
the specimens. The one we send was received from another 
naturalist, who obtained it near Worthing ; the other was killed 
by a young gentleman near here, and given to us in the flesh. 
“ With respect, &c., 
“Joon Pratt.” 


This brief notice may induce those who take an interest in 
our native birds, and who may be favourably located, to look 
more closely into the subject of these Rock- or Shore-Pipits, as 
in all probability the present bird occurs more frequently in our 
island than we are aware of. The A. spinoletta and A. obscurus 
are of about the same size; but the former may be readily dis- 
tinguished from the latter by the vinous colouring of its throat 
and breast, and by the under surface being totally devoid of 
spots or markings, and by having in all stages, I believe, the 
outer tail-feathers white or nearly so, while in A. obscurus they 
are clouded with grey and brown. 

I am, Sir, yours obediently, 
Joan GouLp. 


Mr. John Pratt has himself communicated a note, on the 
subject of these specimens, to the ‘Zoologist?’ for October last 
(Zool. p. 9279). We believe, however, he is in error in sup- 
posing his to be “ the first recorded occurrence of this species in 
our country.” Nearly twenty years since, Mr. Thomas Webster, 
of Manchester, mentioned in the same periodical (Zool. p. 1023) 
his having observed three birds at Fleetwood, in October 1843, 
which he had “not the slightest hesitation” in identifying 
with a Pipit described by M. Deby (Zool. p. 980) as “ Anthus 
aquaticus, Bechst.,” and which, to all appearance, were totally 

12 
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distinct from the common Rock-Pipit of our coasts (A. obscurus). 
Mr. John Hancock also has had the goodness to inform us that 
he has in his collection a specimen of a Pipit obtained in this 
country, which, he is inclined to believe, differs from A. obscurus. 
We hope in our next Number to receive some additional infor- 
mation which may assist in clearing up the confusion still 
existing about the European species of Rock-Pipits, one at least 
of which, from the great seasonal change of plumage it appears 
to undergo, is rather a puzzling bird. 


The following is an extract from a letter recently addressed 
by Mr. John Cassin, of the Academy of Natural Sciences, of 
Philadelphia, U. S. A., to Mr. P. L. Sclater, F.R.S :— 


“The Academy of Natural Sciences had presented to it, 
some thirty years since, the engraved copper-plates of Vieillot’s 
‘Oiseaux de Amérique Septentrionale’ and of Audebert and 
Vieillot’s ‘ Oiseaux Dorés,’ with a large collection of books and 
of objects, like these plates, of only incidental interest and 
scientific value. These plates having remained in possession 
of the Academy for that considerable period, without having 
been used for any purpose, I have been authorized to sell them 
at the price here of refuse or old copper. My aversion to their 
destruction I cannot overcome, however unreasonable it may be ; 
‘and I write to you in relation to them, hoping that, if a notice 
is inserted in the ‘Ibis, a purchaser may be possibly found, 
who will preserve them, or to whom they may be useful. Of 
the ‘Oiseaux Dorés’ there are many plates, as the work was 
printed in colours: frequently several copper-plates were used in 
printing one bird. The plates of both works are believed to be 
complete, though I have never critically examined them, nor 
compared them with the published work. They are, apparently, 
in entirely good condition.” 

Those who take an interest in the history of Alca impennis 
may like to know that, among a set of birds’ bones from a place 
of ancient interment on the coast of Caithness, which has been 
lately submitted to Professor Owen by Mr. Carter Blake, some 
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remains of this species have been identified, namely, the end of 
a premaxillare as far as the nostril, a right and left humerus, and 
a right and left tibia. Professor Busk also, if we are rightly 
informed, has himself found a portion of a skeleton of this bird 
ina “kitchen-midden” in the northern part of the kingdom, 
which he has deposited in the Museum of the Royal College of 
Surgeons. The National Collection, too, has lately received from 
Mr. J. M. Jones, of Halifax, N. S., an almost perfect skeleton of 
this bird. The specimen was found on Funk Island, off the 
north-east coast of Newfoundland, under the same circumstances 
as the one exhibited in November 1863 to the Zoological Society 
(P. Z. S. 1863, pp. 435-438). We learn from the Bishop of 
Newfoundland that all the peat-soil has now been removed from 
that island; so that future investigators into the Northern Pen- 
guin’s history will no longer reap a harvest in that locality. We 
understand that two more of these natural “ mummies” have 
been saved, and sent to Professor Agassiz. 


We are glad to hear that Mr. E. Bartlett—son of the well- 
known Superintendent of the Zoological Gardens— who accom- 
panied Mr. Tristram’s expedition to the Holy Land in the capa- 
city of working-zoologist, is about to start for the River Amazons, 
where he intends to remain for some time. The frightful dis- 
aster which befell Mr. Wallace on his return from those regions, 
effecting the complete destruction of all his valuable collections’ 
—treasures amassed during years of hard work—makes it ex- 
tremely desirable that this part of South America should be 
visited by a competent ornithologist, the more so seeing that 
the sympathies of Mr. Bates were so much occupied by beetles 
and butterflies, that he would have been more than human had 
he been able to devote much time to birds. We look forward 
with the greatest interest to Mr. Bartlett’s proceedings, and 
hope that in his arduous undertaking he will receive every 
encouragement. 

Dr, Elliott Coues, whose discriminating papers on several 
groups of North American birds are well known to many of 
our readers, has been recently stationed by his Government at 
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Fort Whipple in Arizona—“ a month’s journey from anywhere.” 
We trust that the sojourn in the wilderness of this pains-taking 
naturalist may be productive of very great good to ornithology. 
He writes to us full of enthusiasm on account of the grand field 
of research that lies around him. He tells us of a new species of 
Spizella, “ very like S. socialis, but smaller, with a much longer 
tail, and a very dark ash-coloured breast as in S. atrigularis, but 
wanting the gula atra of that species, and otherwise differing 
from it.” 


We have great pleasure in mentioning that, among the works 
announced as preparing for publication by the Ray Society, is 
a translation of Nitzsch’s learned work on ‘ Pterylographie,’ 
which has hitherto remained a sealed book to almost all English 
ornithologists. When we consider that herpetologists draw 
some of their best characters for the classification of reptiles 
from the arrangement of the scales, it is surprising that the 
importance of the arrangement of the feathers in birds should 
have been so long disregarded. We understand that the Society 
has been so fortunate as to become possessed of the original 
plates which illustrated this work, and that being in unimpaired 
condition, they will be used for the translation, an advantage 
which is as real as it was unexpected. The preparation of this 
book is entrusted to Mr. P. L. Sclater, so that nothing more 
need be said to recommend it. We have only to add that the 
Society’s Secretary is Mr. H.T. Stainton, of Mountsfield, Lew- 
isham, who will no doubt be happy to receive the names and 
subscriptions of such of our readers as are desirous of possessing 
this most important work. 


We regret to see, by a notice in a late number of the ‘Journal 
fiir Ornithologie,’ that Pastor C. L. Brehm, author of so many 
works on ornithology, and, we believe, the oldest ornithologist in 
Europe, died on the 28rd June last, at Renthendorf, in Saxony. 
Dr. Baldamus promises us a memoir of the deceased naturalist, 
whose labours, whether for good or evil, certainly deserve such 
an acknowledgment. 


